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EDWARD LOOMIS 


From (The Mothers:) A Novel 


Within a year, Dean belonged to the great movement of his age. 


He graduated from high school in June, and went to college 
in July — to Oberlin, and there he read Spengler, grew bored with 


his teachers, and late at night wrote poems in vers libre. 


In August, he heard from his mother that Ethel Quigley had 
gone to California to work in a shipyard, her father being unwilling to 
send her to college, and in October, in the middle of his second 
semester, he heard from a high school friend that Gary Womble had 
enlisted in the Air Force without attempting to graduate from high 
school. In December came word that Verna Grimes had gone to 
Arizona to marry him, and live in a rented room near the airbase. 


Dean was busy with a new life. In January he finished his 
second semester, and in February he was drafted, to become a soldier 
in an Engineer Regiment stationed at a camp in northern Louisiana. 
There he learned how to clean a rifle, how to march, and how to roll 
the full field pack. He also learned the anger and loneliness that the 
soldier's life teaches, and came to hate his officers. In the chilly 
southern spring, he took a heavy cold that for six weeks kept his 
throat choking with phlegm, and he grew thin. 


He felt lost among strange men, marching over the red clay 
hillocks, playing little games of war in the pine woods. His bitter 
sweat grew chill under the olive drab; his body drew in upon itself 
and became a new thing, that could breathe a formal double-time. 

In June, the Regiment was sent to Arkansas to deal with a 


flood on the White River, and Dean began to be disappointed with the 
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regiment, for he wanted to belong to a group of fighting men; but 
he did not think about complaining. His battalion bivouacked on a 
low hill just back of the levee, and so there was camp life to learn 
about. There was sleeping on the ground, eating from mess kits, 
and hating the rain. After a time, there was diarrhea and an obscure 
fever that had an effect like malaria. 


By night, there was guard duty on the levee under the shoot- 
ing, torchy light of carbide lamps, and the levee was a place to see 
snakes. Toward evening, the copperheads and rattlers came up out 
of the black, unmoving seep behind the levee, and caused a shy, 
rustling sound in the grasses of the bank — sometimes they were 
to be found in the smaller trees, undulating, searching. At all hours 
there were water mocassins, turgid and shiny in the flood. 


Evaporation rose in clouds through the greenery of the forest — 
heat completed the scene, in an edgeless image of a new life. 


Dean took up cigars, and smoked them during the long nights, 
and he drank the syrupy, narcotic Coca-Cola of the south, sold at a 
counter set up in the camp. When he was allowed to go to the nearby 
town, he drank a whiskey called Five Rivers, unti] he was drunk and 
raving; that was the pattern, for the daughters of the town were 
locked away or already appropriated by the officers and non-coms. By 
the middle of July, he had formulated a hatred for the Regiment, 


going slowly into confusion in the deep mud of the starveling bivouac. 


By the end of July, he had decided that he wanted another kind 
of army life, and so he put in an application for a transfer to the 
infantry, where he was sure he could expect a life harder and better 
organized than the one he had; and in August, after the Regiment had 
returned to Louisiana, his transfer came through, and he was sent to 
another camp in Louisiana, to be a member of an infantry division. 
There for the first time he was told that a soldier's job is to kill the 
enemy, and he was startled. 


For the first time he fired the forty-five caliber pistol, the carbine, 
the Browning Automatic Rifle, and the light machine gun; he listened 
to lectures den the German weapons. He learned several serious 
movements with the bayonet, and had demonstrated for him the 
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complexities of open-order drill; he got used to having weapons near, 


and his hands began to carry a metallic odor. 


Dean accepted everything with an enthusiasm which he kept 
secret; he grew — against the winter, in which some grew sick, 
and some even died, of pneumonia and meningitis, and by January 


he felt like a proper soldier, divorced from his old life. 


In February, he was given a furlough, which he spent at home; 
he found a dignified way of conversing with his father, and reassur- 
ing his mother; he told stories to his brother and sister, who were 
astonished at his knowledge. He accepted the néws of old acquaint- 
ances and friends as if it had nothing to do with him: he learned 
that Julian Kipnis had joined the Marines and gone to the Pacific, 
that Ethel Quigley had married a marine in San Francisco, that 
Verna Grimes (now Womble), had a baby, a girl, born in Tucson, 


Arizona... 


He had dates with girls he had known in high school, and it 
was no trouble to get the Buick, for his father wanted to be kind. 
He took his girls to nightclubs where Negro pianists played jazz, 
and once he got drunk, and had to drive cautiously in order to get 
the Buick home unmarked. 


At the end of two weeks, he was ready to go back to the Division 
and its promise of impending destiny; he had a little sense of being a 
hero as he climbed aboard the train, with his family in a respectful 
group on the station platform. 

In April, the Division was sent to England, and the voyage was 
ominous: grey ships forcing the waves, with destroyers jauntily 
tiding the horizon; the sky promising and dark. On the second day 
out, there were boxing matches on deck, and on the third day there 
were medical inspections for gonorrhea and syphilis. Crowds of sol- 
diers stood on deck, naked under raincoats; a light rain fell; each man 
in turn exposed himself to the doctor’s incurious stare, feeling for a 
moment across his white belly the chill of the sea wind. 

On the fifth day, there was the sound of depth charges from 
the destroyer line, and the blunt shock of underwater vibrations 
in the ship’s hull; and after that there was a variety of rumors about 
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German submarines. On the eighth day, there was land, green Eng- 
land under falling rain. 


And then the war was near. The Division resumed its exercises; 
in June the great invasion happened, and in the first week of July, 
Dean’s division was sent to France and there committed in combat 
among the hedgerows of Normandy. 

For Dean, combat was like destiny in the misty air, in the sound 
of guns. Everything happened as he had known it would, while he 
moved within it enriched and lost. The first dead man he saw was 
an American infantryman slumped and rigid at the foot of an apple 
tree; the first fight he experienced was at evening of his first day 
at the front, a rumor of German patrols coming on through the 
ashen haze of dusk, and there were several kinds of firing. 

He observed the German tracers, like sparks drawn out into 
lines, fading away. Afterwards, there was a stillness, and then the 
sound of a mans voice piteously moaning — an unplaceable sound, 
as from a hurt animal lurching toward a burrow. 


After that, there were more serious fights — skirmishes which, 
Dean was told, composed into a battle on the great violet, pink, 
and brown maps at Division Headquarters. He came to hate the 
enemy mortars and artillery; many died under their sharp, smother- 
ing blasts. He learned respect for the enemy small arms fire, and 
for the enemy, a silhouette momentarily seen at a range of six 
hundred yards, or a soft voice whispering on the other side of a 
hedgerow bank; he acquired a set of feelings like those he had re- 
served in other days for sunshine and wind and storms; the enemy 
became a part of the weather, unappeasable and unpredictable. 

For the enemy dead, Dean had a bitter contempt; they were 
a carrion, the smell of them streaking the air with currents of decay. 

In a few weeks, he was feeling like a skillful soldier. He could 
distinguish the sounds of his world; he knew what to expect from 
the leafage of a forest floor, and from harsh stubble in a wheat field. 
He became a familiar of earth, and he discovered an animal keen- 
ness for sensing the inflexions of its surface. 

Late in July, during the great attacks at Saint Lé he killed 
a German soldier and guessed that his knowledge of war was almost 
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complete. By this time, he was one of only two men in his squad 
who had crossed the Atlantic with the Division; his rank had been 
advanced by death and wounding, and he was the squad leader, a 
hard little system of watchfulness and control. 


In a village, Dean was leading his squad down a side street. 
He came to a corner, looked around it, and observed a German 
soldier coming toward him, with a machine pistol in his right hand 
and a grenade in the left, and his head turned back over his shoulder. 
This lonely man was perhaps a hundred yards away. Dean stepped 
back, looked down at his sights, waved the six men of his squad into 
silence, and then walked around the corner, raising his rifle. 


This time the German saw him, but, being unprepared for 
danger in that direction, was unable to respond. Dean brought his 
rifle up, aimed, and fired; the German spun clockwise, and started to 
fall; Dean fired again, and the German’s body was thrown violently 
to the ground, as by a hard invisible hand. His helmet broke free, 
and clattered across the cobblestones, to stop a few feet away from 
the paralyzed, stiffening body; the helmet rocking gently on its crown. 


Dean then took his squad into hiding in the house which had 
the nearest door. He was feeling a cold, well-satisfied rage against the 
German enemy, and this rage brought him to a tender mourning 
for those of his friends who had died and would die. For a little 
while, he felt completed; in the heavy, cool air of the house, he had 
a moment free of turbulence, as he felt the eyes of his men upon 
him. He could hear the dry, powdery splash of plaster falling in the 


upstairs room... 


Dean went faithfully with the war, travelling across France, 
until, in September, near the Belgian frontier, he was wounded by 
shrapnel. A shell burst high up on a house near where he was 
walking; in a shower of steel, both his legs were many times pierced, 
and he had his heavy olive drab uniform trousers colored with 


bright blood. 


He was not hurt badly. An aid man bandaged his legs, and at 
the Battalion Aid Station he was treated, given a drink of American 
whiskey, and sent off to the hospitals. 
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He rode a train to Paris, and saw that great city in a luminous 
morning, the wind soft and rich in the chestnut trees, and a smell 
of autumn in the dim, resonant streets. He was given a bed in a 
hospital set up in a building that had been a school; the blankets 
were English wool, the sheets hard and starchy until they took on 
his body's form. For a week he was ordered to lie quietly, sleeping 
and being fed, and after that he was permitted to get up; he hobbled 
down to the canteen, where he bought a watery, austere Coca-Cola 
sold in paper cups, and American cigars. He stared out of the hos- 
pital windows at the pretty girls going past on bicycles. He talked 
to another wounded soldier, a boy from Castaic, who asked him 
shyly if, being from Bloomfield, he knew a beautiful girl named 


Verna Grimes; and he said he knew her. 


Time passed, his legs were healing under many little scars, he 
was given leaves to wander in the great city. He stared at the monu- 
ments: the cathedral, the historic river, the celebrated tower. He felt 
small and lost, and yet on the boulevards he felt that he might be 
walking toward destiny. He got a girl one night, the first in his life, 
and was surprised to be not greatly moved; and he let himself smile 
bitterly at the thought that he had killed a man before ever loving 


a woman. 


After his return to the Division, there was hard fighting in the 
snowy winter; a great German offensive; and in February a slow 
passage to the Rhine, succeeded in March by a crossing of that 


black river. 


Then there were the German women, expectant and gentle 
in the fragrant spring. 

In late April, there was a letter from his mother to tell him that 
his old intellectual companion, Julian Kipnis, had been killed on an 
island in the Pacific — Peleliu, his mother thought, who was never 
sure of names; and this was melancholy news which he found 
oddly bracing. 

In May the fighting ended, with the Division far out in the 
Saxon plain, and Dean got drunk to celebrate, for that was the thing 
to do. The Division retired to the city of Halle, and began resting 
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through a change from war to peace. There was beer to drink; the 
keg was set up in the back yard, and a chore was to sprinkle it with 
a garden hose in order to keep it cool. At night, there were poker 
and craps in upstairs rooms, and restless wandering in search of 
women, 


Late in June, the Division was sent home, and in July reached 
New York and a new kind of celebration. There were thirty-day fur- 
loughs, in a season for summer khakis; Dean went home wearing 
yellow combat boots that would not take a shine, and his combat 
infantryman badge, silver and blue on his starchy tan shirtfront. His 
body was flat and hard, his cheeks hollow, and he saw to it that he 
had whisky on his breath when he arrived in Bloomfield. 


It was a summer dignified by homecoming; and the song for 
it was “A Sentimental Journey,” to which Dean listened hungrily. 
He searched out girls he had known, and took them to dark little 
bars; they drank beer, and Dean sometimes talked of humorous 
incidents from the war. Late at night, he parked his father’s Buick 
at the Garden Lakes, and tried love-making. Once, being successful 
beyond his expectations, he took the Buick to a motel in the next 
county and spent the night with a girl of his high school class whom 
he had never noticed in his school days. 

He had news of old acquaintances. Albert Mellekas, having 
been declared unfit for military duty, had spent the war at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and was now a graduate student seeking a Mas- 
ter's Degree. Verna Grimes (for that was her name in Bloomfield, 
where her reputation still had life) was in California somewhere, as 
was Ethel Quigley; little was known about them, for they were 
married and far away. 

In August came news of the atomic bomb, and an end to the 
war. Dean returned to his Division only to be discharged, and in 
November he was once again a free citizen, with a cloth emblem of 
an eagle, colored gold, on the right side of his uniform jacket; it 
was time to take up the future, and school seemed the place where 
that could be done. 

He went to the University of Chicago, for it had a reputation 
of being an intellectual place, and Dean now once again wanted to 
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take up intellectual things. He had come up from an immersion; 
he could look back and see that he had been lost in the war — now 
his mind opened like an eye, and found the Gothic spires of the 


university, vaguely suggesting the rich promise of the past. 


He went to registration day wearing a blue pinstripe suit from 
high school days, and to classes he wore oddments from his closet at 
home, and various items from his uniform; and very quickly he 
learned a way of staring angrily at young men who lacked these 
mementos of the military life. 


He lived in a rented room not far from the campus, a veteran— 
and that was a style of getting along from day to day. To be a 
veteran was to command a generalized bitterness, and a sense of lost 
years; and so Dean was watchful and angry, thwarted and yet hope- 
ful; he was living for the future with a great intensity caused by 
his having lived for three years deep in a regulated violence of 
present moments. His body grew soft, his face pale, and he became 
acquainted with headaches, that he had never known during the 
war. In the spring of 1946, he had to be fitted for spectacles, and so 
he came to have a new appearance to suit his new life. 


The campus was crowded with sullen, intent young men like 
himself, but he had few friends. He sought out Albert Mellekas; they 
talked carefully of old days in Bloomfield, but Albert had grown 
solemn and cautious, and Dean did not go back. He stayed with the 
company of veterans; he had an affair with a graduate student in 


the Biology Department; he worked devotedly. 


He had a way of living, and it lasted until he graduated from 
the University, in February of 1948; and then he decided to move 
away from the middle west, in a gesture of anger against Bloomfield. 
He bought a train ticket to San Francisco, for he knew that to be a 
literary city, and embarked from the old Northwestern Station, 
carrying in one of his suitcases the unfinished manuscript of a novel. 


The experience of California began with San Francisco — 
white buildings on hills, seen from the railroad ferry in the bay, under 
the shadow of the great bridge. The sky was blue and cold; the 
wind snapped in the little pennants at the masthead. Behind him 
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was a rumbling, cloudy wake, and all shea bien the corrosive, airy 


odor of salt. 


A fresh new world appeared, with gulls recklessly swarming 
near, and gliding away, and Dean stepped onto the dock with a 
feeling that he had begun a new way of life. 


There followed two years of perplexing labor, as he worked 
nights finishing a novel, and spent his days at jobs he could find. 
He sold books, he asked political questions on behalf of a poll, and 
for more than a year he put on the white shirt and the business suit 
in order to be an insurance adjuster. 


For recreation, he went to the yacht harbor to admire the glisten- 
ing hulls, to the Golden Gate Bridge for the view, and to Ocean 
Beach for solitary, ironic rides on the roller coaster, and for the 
sound of surf; he learned about the foreign films, at tiny theaters 
scattered across the northern quarter of the city, and made a few 
friends on the Pacific shore of Bohemia, from whom he had tidings 
of Lorca plays given in halls condemned by the Fire Department; 
he went to the plays, and was polite. 


His writings did not prosper, however, and the life grew weari- 
some, and so in the spring of 1950 he decided on a retreat to the 
academy, where he could have wages from the Government for at- 
tending classes, and yet have time to write. Feeling defeat that no 
literary accomplishments had come, he made arrangements to move 
south to the great university whose name he knew from the sports 
pages; he went to the campus, and beheld the undergraduates, who 
resembled his old Bloomfield self, and visited upon him a shock that 
he had so greatly changed from that condition. At the university 
library, he watched the undergraduates have their meetings. The 
boys and girls came together in the lobby, and smoked cigarettes; 
they walked on the lawn, touching hands, rallying around the con- 
crete fountain. 


Dean had a clear image of an age that he had left — where 
was it? Ah, far back, in the vicinity of the Girls’ Gym of the High 
School! He felt old, and considered with a mild seriousness the fact 
that he was twenty-six years old, and nothing done. “Keat’s age,” he 
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told himself several times during his first quarter of study, and 
settled down to work and to consider. 


He began losing old idols as he weighed the opinions of profes- 
sors he admired; he decided that there had not been so many great 
poets and novelists in America as he had thought. He began writing 
more tolerably, and found it possible to destroy most of his earlier 
work. He enjoyed his life, a steady round in a gentle weather — a 
life of reason. 

War began in Korea, and for him it was a violence that could 
serve as an image of his past. He conceived the war, and guessed at 
its nature — the dark blood staining the elegant Oriental landscape, 
the bodies rotting in rice paddies, prey to wandering dogs; but he 
would not abandon his own intentions. He discovered in himself an 
emotional coldness; the war did not move him. He was all of a piece, 
a compact bundle of desires withdrawn from the world which in his 


boyhood had so variously moved him. 


Deep in the literary and historical past, he learned about him- 
self that he was capable of understanding. He found ways to dispel 
heredity ignorance, and in a slow accretion he assembled confidence 
that he might learn well a few things that would not hurt him. 


Living from day to day, but with a lively interest in the future, 
he was cheerful and coo! under the liveoaks, in the colonnades. He 
was not happy, so he thought; he did not believe in happiness, but 
only in a limiting of its opposite; and he did not look up. Time 


passed, fading into the clear, salty air. 


He earned the degree of Master of Arts, and when his govern- 
ment subsidy ran out, he took a job teaching English Composition at 
a state college far to the north, on the coast near the Oregon line; 
and there he stayed two years, completing another novel and learning 
to sail a boat on the fretted, oily surface of the bay. He had two 
modest affairs of the heart, and passed his thirtieth birthday, his 
body soft, his face under spectacles taking on the smoothness that 
marks a man accommodating his troubles and settled in society. 

During his fourth semester, he decided that he could afford 


another venture at the University, to work for the doctorate, and 
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so he returned, a little muted and somewhat cold and phlegmatic, 
and went to work in accordance with old habits; he began in the 
fall, this time as a teaching assistant as well as a student, and in the 
winter met his ancient past revived and appealing. On the library 
steps one day, he saw Ethel Quigley hurrying, carrying books, and 
he hailed her as a tiring swimmer might call out to the bathers 
on the shore. 


“Ethel!” he called, “Ethel Quigley!” — knowing her name after 


all the years as if he were reading it from a page. 








LEE GERLACH 


A Lecture on Meter As Meaning 


Good poets have always taken their meters seriously. They have 
assumed that the metrical organization of language and thought is 
essential in the art of poetry, and they have not resented that even 
as it giveth it taketh away. By their practices they have made meter 
the most consistently pertinent fact in the nature of poetry, and, more 
important, they have made it one of our chief means for knowing 
what they would have us understand them to mean by the words 
they use. 


Those experimental poets who have tried to escape what is 
often held to be the deadly bondage of meter, of accurately measured 
thythm, have been unable to create a more natural vehicle for 
indicating clearly the order of their activity. Operating under the 
notion that they have freed themselves, some exploit meter’s negative 
presence by writing anti-metrically, and, creating parasitic forms of 
verse, they have become concessionaires in the limbo they invest 
between poetry and prose. What such writers achieve is another 
kind of art by paradox. Disorder is its norm. Liberty is its main 
purpose and subject. Most of this highly intentionalized and pro- 
grammatic writing is simply bad — bad because the usual aims of 
its practitioners are but a portion of their convinced artistic naiveté 
or want of general intelligence or both. But more often it is bad 
because its writers have made their aims anti-artistic, presuming that 
what is free is natural and that what is natural is ostentatiously artless. 


It takes an exceptional, rare talent and intelligence to carry off 
a revolution in poetry, and no one, as far as I know, has been able 
to do so. Attempts such as those by Gerard Manley Hopkins and 
Ezra Pound are, in the end, less radical than they seem to be, depend 
upon the exaggeration rather than the annihilation of qualities and 
conventions native to English poetry. The work of these two is, of 
course, extremely artful and must be understood as such. Though its 
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wisdom is debatable, its essential allegiance to the traditional art of 
poetry is not. Meter is one of its self-conscious professions. No one 
can easily avoid recognizing that poetry’s government by conventions 
is a product of accumulated wisdom and practice. These conventions 
rightly understood are seldom arbitrary or academic. And the man 
that seeks to overthrow their urbane strength will more likely than 
not end up expending his energy in trying to destroy what he must 
necessarily use in order to achieve his objectives. No matter his 
efforts, the art of the past will remain unchanged. And his own 
achievement will turn out to be considerable only in the “other” set 
of terms which he has consciously or unconsciously made paramount. 


Such terms are jealously strong in their own right and inclined 
to be exclusive, making all other matters merely instrumental. They 
take the forms of belief — political, religious, moral, philosophical, 
etc. — and it is a part of their natural tendency to subvert and even- 
tually obviate art for practical reasons. One must add that the sub- 
version is seldom truly intentional. It is usually the result of dedicated 
and simplifying enthusiasm. But its effects are real and harmful to 
poetry and to the understanding of those whose ability to perceive is 
normally coarse. The poetries of enthusiasm which begin by capi- 
talizing on such perception can survive, in time, only in so far as they 
are able to depress further the measure of general awareness they must 
count on. Their encouragement of apathy becomes at last suicidal. 
A clear example of this process is the poetry of the beat generation. 
An earlier example can be found in the popular devotional poetry 
of the seventeenth century. 

But, if all this is true, what is it that one should understand 
about the conventional nature and functions of meter? 

First, the writer's making of meter constitutes a declaration of 
general intentions. These may be stated as 1) to present a poem 
similar in kind to other known poems and comparable with them as 
far as objectives and value are concerned; 2) to present a structure 
of deliberate choices in which the measure of what is “allowed to 
happen” is minimal; 3) to present a perceivable relationship between 
intentions and achievement with regard to meaning; and 4) to 
present a verbal-musical structure whose ability to excite feeling is 
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adjusted to its other experiential objectives. What is, perhaps, most 
outstanding about all these semi-synonymous intentions is their 
public character. They amount to an open agreement between the 
poet and the reader, a contract which denies either party the right 
to presume or prey unduly upon the fallibility of the other. What 
the first has done can be relied upon by the second. The poet’s 


gesture of meaning is the meaning to be understood. 


The poet’s general responsibility is defined by his election to 
write a poem. The reader’s responsibility is no less clear, though 
it is usually confused by various misconceptions. It should be the 
reader's intention to think in and with the set of terms given by the 
poem and not in some transliterated, analogous terms which are 
more familiarly his own. One recognizes, of course, that such action 
is impossible in an absolute sense. No two men know the same 
language. But given the will and interest to appreciate meaning other 
than his own, the reader will find that it is more possible for him to 
achieve accurately this “other” kind of experience within the range 
and order of statements in metered language than in any similar form 
of written discourse. The primary reason for this is that his thought 
symbols and the gestures and signals which indicate their relation- 
ships are more precisely restricted and given to him. The more lati- 
tudinarian poetry becomes by avoiding the mandates of firm meter, 
the more it encourages its reader to indulge his private sense of 
meanings and to use the expressive rhythms and, in turn, the mean- 
ings of the poem as a general structure of excitation. Thus, it 
will not be unusual for him to derive from the poem an auratic, arbi- 
trary sense of delight in himself, in his own mental-emotional 
processes. And, if he is not otherwise instructed, he will most natural- 
ly incline in this age of covertly vicious generalizations to believe 
that he is a witness to the spirit of poetry. 


It is always slightly dangerous for the reader to presume that the 
language of a poem refers and operates in a fashion either closely 
similar to or radically different from his own. Although it is within 
his power to know what all the words denote, crucial signals of mean- 
ing which the poet uses may escape him. The reader must assume that 
these signals are readable, knowing that, though they are not his 
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own, they draw their life from the situational properties of a lanuage 
which are available to all its users. In written language, these signals 
are not apparently verbal, and the more or less general failure to 
appreciate them results in loose and injudicious reading, but, for- 
tunately, one may do much to overcome these difficulties by the exer- 
cise of understanding and attention. 

Words in spoken language are less absolute than they are when 
written, especially in verse. But, because spoken language is ac- 
companied by innumerable gestures of sound and body and draws 
upon a precise living situation, all of which we find dependable for 
understanding a sense intended, it usually seems to be more com- 
plete. But an orderly poem contains a similar, more certainly readable 
structure of gestures. These are made principally by its technical and 
conventional devices such as accords and contrasts between poetic 
and extra-poetic diction and syntax, figures of sound, and figures 
of thought. Among these gestures, rhythm and meter are extremely 
important. In .a healthy language situation, both the poet and his 
reader must possess a clear understanding of what these are and 
how they operate to make meaning. 

In themselves rhythm and meter are only very generally meaning- 
ful. We cannot say what they signify, only that they cause changes 
and modifications in our modes of perception, particularly feeling. 
This can be demonstrated by nonsense sounds: 


Ac d4gmun ség id ségmo, 
Ut fb san résum Agnibés, 
Tésa, tésa ris pddiclar- 

Flin mé os mésnim stimsum. 


In recognizing and feeling the rhythm and meter here, we do, 
of course, take advantage of analogical habits of perception and of the 
natural principles which underlie the organization of sounds in Eng- 
lish. In truth, what is given above is not fully nonsense. It should 
rather be called depleted lexis: that is, the sound and look of English 
emptied of other than structural content. This content is extremely 
difficult to eliminate completely from sounds uttered in the context 
of English, and they cannot be eradicated when they occur within 
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a conventionally circumscribed situation such as is commanded by 
my setting them up in a syllabic pattern conjoined to signs of snytax, 
capitalization and punctuation. 


In terms of its physical structure, English is basically an ac- 
centual-syllabic language. That is, its chief and inescapable device 
for discriminating one phonemic complex of sound, the syllable, 
from those contiguous to it is variation not only in the facts but also 
in the qualities of those sounds. This device is roughly perceived 
as variation in loudness, stress. It is enforced by silences and by limited 
tonal modes for conjoining the sounds. In effect, any sequence of 
uttered sounds will be marked by differentiations which take on 
the semblance of alternations in stress. Now stress is never truly 
pure, no matter how naturally principled or mechanical it may be 
held to be and no matter the context. And this is important in the 
making of meter. It is situational and created by a combination— 
in various balances—of loudness, intonation, duration, and pause. 
Even in the clear, lexically given structure of disyllabic and poly- 
syllabic words this is often true — though we traditionally generalize 
these effects as accented and unaccented (terms which I shall hence- 
forth use to indicate given, essentially unalterable, mechanical em- 
phasis as opposed to structural, locutional emphasis for which I use 
the term, stress). For example, the words, under, father, lonesome, 
and river have the same lexical accenting, ’—. No speaker of the lan- 
guage would be likely to violate this structure and transpose the 
accent of these words, making them undeér, fathér, etc. This is all 
well and good. But what is not generally appreciated is that in words 
such as those determined counters the accenting involves pause and 
intonation change as well as weight variance. To pronounce the 
words or image their qualities silently in reading without a falling 
pitch pattern (RIVer) is to misconceive them to a certain extent. 
The intonation patterns of English words, as well as their accent 
patterns, are determined and functional. We may see this clearly 
and, for our present purposes, significantly in a more complex word 
such as logical. Generalized as an isolated utterance, the given 
accentual structure of the word is ’ — —, but the intonation structure 
also given is more various, is LO gic al. In a specific verbal context 
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this pitch pattern will have subtly or radically different forms. For 
instance, as the terminal word in one kind of expression the word will 
become Io gic AL? What such facts mean in effect for verse is that the 
actual sensitive stress pattern of a word such as this, or of monosyllabic 
word groups which intonation informs in similar fashions, can serve 
a double function: the phenomenon of change which occurs can 
operate to maintain a regular alternating rhythm and a regular meter, 
and the accompanying phenomenon of pitch patterns that import 
stress differences can provide variations in rhythmical quality with- 
out actually modifying the meter. Beyond this, in certain verse 
situations — as we shall see — pitch may become the active surrogate 
of stress to create metrical variations. 


Awareness of these relatively simple facts is essential to an 
understanding of traditional English meter, for, operating with and 
not against the structural life of the language, the majority of 
English verse is naturally accentual-syllabic.* By taking advantage 
of certain properties of the language, the finest rhythmical forms 
in English verse have developed reasonably and firmly; these are 
iambic (— ”) and trochaic (’ —). Why they are so deeply appro- 
priate for English verse should be quite obvious; they reflect, depend 
upon, and exploit the basic lexical principal of the language, that 
of alternation. Consequently also, they use and intensify the greatness 
range of vocabulary without radically imposing upon its standard 
characteristics. This is not true of more arbitrary rhythms like ana- 
paestic and dactylic in which the strain of departure from the struc- 
tural norms of the language, born by exaggerating and blunting its 
secondary gestures such as intonation patterns, results in overly ob- 
vious movement, heaviness, and aggressive artificiality. In addition 
the music of the verse becomes so dominant that the meanings of the 
words are suppressed and generalized. Poets who have used these 
rhythms have, as a result, not been able to mean very much though, 
like Swinburne, they seem to have operated under the delusion that 


* The other kinds of verse that have been practiced successfully—accen- 
tual, syllabic, free (a form of accentual), and sprung (also a form of 
accentual) — are equally subject to these facts of English. 
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they were doing so. No poem of any considerable stature in English 
has been written in these coarse rhythms. The iambic norm, in which 
our greatest poetry has been written, is implicitly the sensitized tend- 
ency of the English language. 


Since Shakespeare’s verse lies at the heart of English poetry 
for most readers and since it is an inviting and useful standard 
object of analysis, I turn to one of his popular sonnets for a limited 
demonstration of what some of these remarks come to in application: 


Whén in disgrace with fértune 4nd men’s eyés, 

I 4ll aléne beweép my dutcast state, 

And tréuble déaf héaven with my béotless cries, 

And léok upén mysélf and curse my fate, 

Wishing me like to éne more rich in hépe, 

Féatured like him, like him with friénds posséss’d, 

Desiring this man’s 4rt, and that man’s scépe, 

With whét I mést enjéy conténted least; 

Yet in these thoughts mysélf almést despising, 

Haply I think on thée, and thén my state, 

Like to the lark at bréak of day arising 

From sillen earth, sings hymns at hedven’s gate; 
For thy sweet love remémb’red stich wealth brings 
That thén I scérn to change my state with kings. 


The rhythm established by the context is iambic. The meter is 
pentameter. My scansion marks constitute a generalization of the 
thythmical-meterical order of the lines. This in itself does not ade- 
quately show what is going on in the verse. 


The first line, standing alone, is not rhythmically firm or 
dictionally precise, but its two lexical keys, disgréce and fértune, 
tend to declare the alternating movement of the rhythm. These 
along with subsequent disyllabic words and intonation patterns 
combine to establish the iambic norm which is stated with increasing 
clarity as the poem develops until it is flatly defined in the fourth 
line. The norm thus operates retrospectively and progressively to 
define the mode of rhythmical expectations. The rhythmical sense 
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of the first line now becomes apparent. It is not what we might have 
initially observed: 


When in disgrace with fértune and mén’s eyés, 


Now, the inversion of the first foot is reasonably suggested by 
conventional pitch and rhetoric, though the will of the norm, it must 
be remembered, asks us for an accounting. Good verse seldom flatly 
opposes natural intonation patterns and “the holding rhythm. The 
rhythmical norm which requires initial conformity may, as in this 
instance, be informed and varied under the influence of pitch. We 
cannot read When in with even pitch, for this would give us the 
semblance of three unstressed syllables in a row (When in dis-), 
and the retroactive context of alternations as well as the language base 
of English precludes this possibility. We cannot read it with rising 
pitch (When IN), for this would produce an unaccountable, un- 
natural phrasal sense. But pitch, rhythm, and phrasal sense all 
combine naturally in the reading WHEN in: this seem fairly 
obvious. However, there is a rhythmical quality in the last two feet 
of the line which requires an even more vital clarification. The 
point to be made is that the last two feet are perfectly regular iambs 
Cune and men’s eyés, ). 

The principle of composition and reading which must be brought 
to bear here is that the rhythmical-metrical norm leads. All other 
matters follow and if they are to cause variation they can do so only 
with the remission of its command. This does not mean, as some might 
hastily conclude, that other matters and qualities are insignificant. 
On the contrary, they gain their full contingent meaning by following 
in one manner or another. Thus the last two feet in the first line 
are true iambics which bear secondary counterpointed pyrrhic (— —) 
and spondaic (’ *) rhythms. And this is no quibble. One should 
hear both movements, but one must perceive the way in which the 
norm is maintained in the progressive stressing of the last four sylla- 
bles. They comprise a series (-une and men’s eyes,) whose mounting 
gravity bears out the normative iambic rhythm in its changes. Missing 
the triple quality here in its fullest proportions one is not likely to 
read the intonational strain which falls on eyes and, as a result, one 
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may fail to recognize the somewhat excessive feeling that rides in the 
commonplace trope. 


The principle of the leading norm comes into effect again in 
the first foot of the second line. A fairly natural rhetorical tendency 
to stress the pronoun I, and invert the foot, encouraged by the same 
kind of variation at the head of the first line, would result in burying 
the intensity of feeling which the iambic norm, feeding pitch, tells 
us belongs to the word all. Again we have a sense of counterpoint. 
Further, this moment and the similar intensification at the end of 
the first line combine to establish the initial spectrum of feeling in 
the poem: brooding disturbance tending toward loss of control and 
hysteria. This feeling is further emphasized by the qualities of the 
third line. Here again, the movement is fairly complicated. I indicate 
various rhythmical possibilities that I have heard offered as the true 
structure: 


4) aa! , asaaas , , See > ae > _— , 
3)- 7 -- 8 Ht 
2) om , — - , — ae > = , 


1) ens , — > , — — , = , 


And trouble deaf heaven with my bootless cries, 


The crux of this line lies in the second and third feet. Now 
the second foot can only be considered a problem under the reflexive 
influence of the third. This can be demonstrated by substituting a 
different word for heaven, And trouble déaf desire .... If one accepts 
the reflex force, as in readings two and three above, unaware that 
stress relationships are established within the foot and not within 
the phrase or line as a whole, the movement and the sense of the line 
are debased. The second foot is a regular iamb. The third foot con- 
stitutes the one radical metric variation in the poem, yet it is a 
simple trochaic substitution. The word, heaven, is actually disyllabic. 
But like other similar words in English whose second syllables are 
readily elided because of their vowel qualities (flower, tower, seven, 
dowel, etc.), it can become a long monosyllable in a metrical context 
even as it usually does in speech. Occasionally such a word may be 
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treated as an unstressed monosyllable (Becatise heaven trémbled 
with the various light,) and constitute one of the rare instances in 
which native lexical accent, the most inflexible of all rhythmical 
signals, is subverted by meter. Shakespeare’s use of this word’s ad- 
justable nature is aimed to heighten intonation. This he does by the 
combination of four rhythmical-metrical facts: 1) the ascending scale 
of stresses on ble deaf heav'n; 2) the pseudo-spondee of déaf hedv'n; 
3) the trochaic substitution in the third foot which is fairly unusual in 
iambic pentameter verse and usually awkward; and 4) the elision 
of heaven in a position where it is followed by two clearly unstressed 
syllables so that the semblance by potential of a very unnatural 
series of three such syllables hovers behind the actual movement. 
We may not be given a typographical indication of how this word 
is to be treated, but the rhythm tells us pretty clearly what we need 
to know. The conjunction of words and metrical commentary define 
the responsible sense of this line. As in lines one and two, the 
significance is principally emotional and of a certain strained kind. 
If anything, the emotion is overstated, made melodramatic by the 
rhythmical progress. 

Line four capitalizes on a rigid unification of metrical expec- 
tation, intonation pattern, rhetorical emphasis, and normal syntactical 
stress to bring the first stage of the poem to a sense of resolution by 
definition of feeling. This sense is further implied by the rhythmi- 
cal diminution which marks the sequence of three and-phrases in 
lines three and four: “And trouble deaf heaven with my bootless 
cries// And look upon myself/ and curse my fate.” The clarity of 
definition in line four is purposefully contrasted with line three 
in the handling of the second and third feet. The disyllabic words, 
upén mysélf, are rhythmically hard, unshakably certain in their lexis 
and, in addition, each is a natural iamb. 


From this point onward, as departures from normal syntax mark 
the more generalized efficient will of meter, the poem moves toward 
its simple formulary close and the dissipation of intensity. True, 
the second quatrain is still relatively high keyed. But the character 
of both meaning and feeling is more exact and less demanding. The 
leading meter with its two, firm, lexically determined variations 
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in the first feet of lines five and six indicates the qualities of tone 
and attitude we are to perceive. The rhetorical patterning of the six 
phrases in the quatrain draws upon this metrical coherence for the 
general sense of returning emotional and rational control which it 


symbolizes. 


The remainder of the poem is less interesting and weaker in the 
handling of rhythm. Shakespeare resorts to fairly easy lyrical de- 
vices for contrast — such as the extra-metrical syllables in the 
double rhymes of lines nine and eleven. Rhythm becomes more 
musically obvious and substitutional. In line twelve he again uses the 
word, heaven, but this time in its full and rhythmically weaker disyl- 
labic form. As a result of this implicit contrast in usage with the same 
word in line three, the rhythm at this penultimate point in the poem 
reveals a loosening in the accuracy ‘of stated feeling and sense. The 
obvious and un-distinguished concinnity in the couplet brings the 
sonnet to its plotted clese. 


The overall development involves a contrast between the initial 
disturbance and final calm. And as this meaning goes, so goes the 
thythm that substantiates it. As the meaning becomes more general 
and formulary, the rhythm becomes less significant. This is not to 
say that the rhythm simply follows the meaning of the words. We 
have seen how it may virtually determine them in a rich relation- 
ship. And we should be able to see how rhythm, when it has less 
substance to inform, tends to become — as it does in this sonnet — 
the daemonic rider of verse as music. To take rhythm seriously re- 
quires a serious devotion to the meaning it may actuate among the 
meanings the poet makes available to it. 


JAMES McMICHAEL 


A North Woods Problem 


So close upon each other without break, 
My vision leaves these birches undefined; 
Like knowing you, the question is: how deep? 


And yet, between an answer and my mind, 
The thing itself, impenetrably here, 
Suggests that there is nothing more to find 


Than just this thickness, silent to the ear. 
And you, presuming still that all is clear, 
Attend the wind’s warm pattern on the lake. 


LOUISE MORSE 


The Functional Web 


The spider pulls the strand 
into a rigid pattern; 
instinctively he waits. 


Morning sun 
Through the web 


Reflects each color. 


Still the spider waits 
attention undistracted, 
neither blessed nor cursed 


with irrelevant perception. 
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The Rational Treatment of Emotion 
An Essay on Jane Austen’s Style 


Jane Austen’s best novels have a cool perfection which makes 
a mystery of their vitality. When we have noted the “little bit of 
ivory,” the narrow, provincial scene, the detached irony — which 
clarify the limits of her novels — we have still done nothing to define 
the sense of life which they contain. Part of this elusiveness is due 
to our own post-romantic distance from her, since her style of writing 
fiction is crystal clear. Our own attitude toward the reality and power 
of emotions in human affairs can make Jane Austen’s carefully 
balanced and integrated people appear incredible. Their success de- 
pends on their ability to atune themselves to a complex and somewhat 
hostile society, and whe are valued by Jane Austen for this success. 
Yet, her achievement continues to tantalize us, for, while her view 
of life is classical and formal, she somehow is not very simple. A study 
or her art illuminates the novel form as we now know it. Her style, 
isolated from our requirements for ambiguity and complexity, reveals 
basic truths about our language and its uses. 


Except for the fundamental assumption of realism and the 
focus on the individual rather than the universal statement, the 
English novel in 1800 had no form, limit, or convention. Poetry and 
drama had developed over many years and had very useful con- 
ventions for presenting complex ideas and emotions — all the ma- 
chinery of classical allusion, conceits, imagery, rhythm, syntax, verse 
form, and stage business. However, the novel, when it naively inven- 
ted fictional characters whose meanings were related specifically to the 
reality of, and their response to, experience, found it necessary to 
describe complex psychological states which the unrefined language 
of journalism and everyday communication could not hope to con- 
tain. The epistolary and pseudo-memoir novels were early attempts 
to give the novel a form which could describe intimate emotional 
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states, while still using the idiom of daily communication. The attempt 
to borrow conventions from verse and drama usually succeeded only 
in undermining the attempt at realism which was the novel's justi- 
fication. However, while the letter writer can summarize his state of 
mind, he cannot recreate the way in which he has arrived there. It is 
only with psychological analysis, beginning with Jane Austen’s 
rational attempts, that techniques were developed to describe and 
convey emotional processes with words. By choosing to write novels 
about one intelligent person’s growth in knowledge and understand- 
ing, Jane Austen forced herself to find a structure for her novel 
which would build and control emotional intensity, making an im- 
portant advance in the novel. 


The main subject of Pride and Prejudice, as indicated by the 
title, is the relationship between Elizabeth Bennet and Mr. Darcy. 
Since the novel is seen primarily from Elizabeth’s point of view, her 
attitude toward Darcy is the main thread of the narrative. In spite of 
the scene by scene perfection of Jane Austen’s plotting, it is not the 
series of exterior events which define the novel, but the revelation 
and progress of Elizabeth’s feelings — beginning with an aversion 
for Darcy which is intensified by a series of her mistaken judgments, 
brought to a crescendo of self-doubt and humiliation, and finally 
resolved into love for Darcy by her insight and his kindness. The 
emotional energy generated at crucial points in the plot provide the 
power for Elizabeth’s growth. 


The central climax of Pride and Prejudice begins when Darcy 
unexpectedly proposes marriage to Elizabeth (Chapter 34). Up to 
this time, Elizabeth has been confident and free. The novel has 
vibrated with high comedy, gaiety and irony. Her composure is now 
shattered by Darcy’s violent proposal, drawn from him with a ludi- 
crous solemnity, as he says, against his will and better judgment. 
Elizabeth, shocked and exasperated, rejects Darcy in what amounts 
to physical combat, a rude and angry exchange which Janes Austen 
makes no attempt to dilute or diminish. At this time, Elizabeth and 
Darcy confront one another with a directness and intimacy which is 
never equalled again. The emotional energy generated in this en- 
counter, motivates the change which Elizabeth, and to a lesser extent 
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Darcy, will soon undergo. When Darcy hastily leaves the house 
with a final “accept my best wishes for your health and happiness,” 
Jane Austen dispenses two brief sentences for Elizabeth’s reaction: 


The tumult of her mind was now painfully great. She knew not how 
to support herself, and from actual weakness sat down and cried for 
half-an-hour. (Chapter 34). 


Jane Austen did not shrink from conveying the full range of Eliza- 
beth’s and Darcy’s anger in the preceding scene, but this half hour of 
acute suffering and disorder is of no literary value to her, for it is 
sheer, unthinking emotion. After this self-controlled concession to 
continuity, Jane Austen turns to examining Elizabeth’s mind, which 
is now fired, quickened and intensely susceptible. 


When, in Chapter 35, Elizabeth takes from Darcy his long letter 
of explanation and defense, which is a little novel in itself, a compact 
counterpoise to the first half of the story as we have already seen it, 
she receives more matter for “reflection.” She is still smarting from 
the substance and style of her recent interview with Darcy and her 
first impulse after reading his letter, is to reject it as more pride and 


insolence. It was his pride and insolence which prejudiced Elizabeth 
against Darcy to begin with. It is his pride and insolence which 
she clings to when she finds herself in conflict with Darcy, since the 
possibility of her own deep error is at first too painful to admit. She 
has been agitated in different ways at different times by her contacts 
with Darcy, but at the time she is reading his letter, and absorbing 
it, her confusion and distress are without ambiguity. She knows that 
both Darcy and herself are sustained by the same kinds of intelli- 
gence, honesty and civility. Since she has found herself in open 
conflict with him, her turmoil is created by the necessity of adjust- 
ing the right and wrong between them. Her lengthy self-analysis 
traces the redistribution of the right from her side, to Darcy’s She 
concedes Wickham first: 


She grew absolutely ashamed of herself. Of neither Darcy nor Wickham 
could she think without feeling that she had been blind, partial, preju- 
diced, absurd. (Chapter 36). 
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By accepting Darcy’s point of view regarding Wickham, every 
step of which is reconstructed in tense, accurate prose, Elizabeth 
is opened to an entirely new view of her world. Her next step is 
to re-evaluate Darcy’s assertions regarding the general impropriety 
of her family, and she humbly admits the justice of his view. She 
has now acquired a new respect for Darcy which has cost her high 
in self-humiliation, but which was necessary for her growth. The 
very process of determined, pitiless introspection, in Jane Austen’s 
undeniably elevated and abstract language, nevertheless builds an 


intensity which, of itself, fatigues and relieves Elizabeth. 


After wandering along the lane for two hours, giving way to every 
variety of thought — re-considering events, determining probabilities, 
and reconciling herself, as well as she could, to a change so sudden and 
so important, fatigue and a recollection of her long absence, made her 
at length return home; and she entered che house with the wish of 
appearing cheerful as usual, and the resolution of repressing such 
reflections as must make her unfit for conversation. (Chapter 36). 


The new Elizabeth is subdued, less optimistic and assured, but more 
realistic and mature. The following passage occurs in Chapter 37, 


after Elizabeth has come to terms with Darcy’s letter and herself: 


Mr. Darcy’s letter she was in a fair way of soon knowing by heart. 
She studied every sentence; and her feelings toward its writer were 
at times widely different. When she remembered the style of his 
address, she was still full of indignation; but when she considered how 
unjustly she had condemned and upbraided him, her anger was turned 
against herself; and his disappointed feelings became the object of 
compassion. His attachment excited gratitude, his general character 
respect; but she could not approve him; nor could she for a moment 
repent her refusal, or feel the slightest inclination ever to see him again. 


The above passage is typical of Jane Austen’s expository style, in that 
it has an external structure of great formality, implying that even in 
moments of crisis, an individual’s thoughts and feelings can be 
described in a logical manner. The passage successfully conveys the 
complexity of Elizabeth’s feelings toward Darcy which are still in 
dynamic balance: on the one hand she considers Darcy’s abrupt 
and vexing behavior toward herself, on the other hand she reflects 
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upon her own faulty judgment and harshness toward Darcy. Re- 
lated to these two charged and sensitive perceptions, which the 
passage constantly keeps in contact, is Elizabeth’s new feeling of 
respect for Darcy and her sinking evaluation of herself and her 
family. Therefore, Elizabeth’s situation has, in fact, a formal charac- 
ter and is susceptible to logic. 


The language of the passage, while abstract and public, describes 
Elizabeth’s state of mind concretely and economically. In the first 
two sentences we learn that Elizabeth has so studied Darcy letter 
that she knows it by heart, and that the obsessive quality of her at- 
tention to the letter is inspired by her ambivalence toward Darcy. 
The simplicity of this description verges on under-statement, but 
since it in no way belittles or undermines Elizabeth’s feelings, the 
statement must be accepted as complete. The first two sentences 
describe Elizabeth’s feelings with brilliant incisiveness. The remainder 
of the passage provides the tick and then the tock as she sees first 
Darcy's view then her own. The passage is written with Jane Austen’s 
great control of language. The rhythm of the sentences is intensified 
by her use of asyndeton, which gives the passage an emotional ur- 
gency. Her structure of opposition is a part of Elizabeth’s ambivalence, 
and built into Jane Austen’s style, so that Elizabeth’s feelings for 
and against Darcy are juxtaposed with the least use of connective 
words. Thus, although her language remains dignified and public, 
there is a feeling of intimacy as we circle round and round in Eliz- 


abeth’s agitated thoughts. 


Jane Austen’s novels are built on an assumption of order in 
human affairs, an order which is neither mechanical nor simple- 
minded, but which provides a stable set of values which will serve 
her characters to judge the most complex situations. Elizabeth Ben- 
net’s life depends on her finding a fruitful place for herself in society, 
a search which taxes all her powers of perception, intelligence and 
self-confidence and for which all her emotional resources must be 
kept under control, without being dissipated. Failure to make a intelli- 
gent adjustment to social demands leads to nothing better than 
isolation and a twilight existence, such as that of Elizabeth’s father, 
Mr. Bennett. Jane Austen presents us with various degrees and kinds 
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of social failure, caused by lack of principle (Wickham), weakness of 
intellect (Mrs. Bennet), undisciplined emotions (Lydia), or pure 
selfishness (Lady Catherine). It was not that she was unaware of 
the grand passions or great hearts of the romantic movement, but 
she disliked them enough to parody them. Jane Austen’s virtues 
are those rational ones which can be tested in the world at large, and 
the emotions—the individual's capacity and enthusiasm for responding 
to the world — are the sources of energy on which her people draw. 
Love, anger, fear, sympathy, etc. provide their pulse, their motiva- 
tion, while their actions must be reasonable in order to survive. 


There has been a significant shift in attitude toward the emo- 
tions since Jane Austen’s time. If we assume that emotions are the 
source of disorder, arising from the anarchy of the individual, and 
in violent opposition to reason, which society imposes ruthlessly 
from without, then Jane Austen’s precise exploration of the human 
mind and heart will have no more impact or reality than a moon- 
scape seen through a small, old-fashioned telescope. But while our 
modern convention identifies emotions as fundamentally irrational, 
associational, and committed to resisting the stultifying demands of 
reason (and Freud is profoundly romantic), literature can obviously 
go only so far in representing this disorder. Once experience has 
been put into words, whether thought, spoken or written, experience 
has already been ordered. The whole accumulation of the English 
neo-classical tradition worked toward a greater control of language, 
exploiting the innate structure of the medium. Certainly Jane Austen’s 
novels represent a triumph of the English language over the stubborn 
shapelessness of everyday experience. There have been triumphs 
since, on terms different from Jane Austen’s, but each has been 
its own approximation between language and experience, with its 
own sacrifices, rewards and meanings. Jane Austen’s terms make her 
formal perfection possible; her mee think, feel and live within her 
strict literary decorum, and that they think, feel and live is in itself, 
a great achievement. 
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EDGAR BOWERS 


The Poems of Helen Pinkerton 


I have known and admired the poems of Helen Pinkerton a 
good many years; nevertheless, my admiration is limited by reserva- 
tions which it seems important to indicate, if for no other reason than 
that she is one of the best poets of my generation. Before undertaking 
this examination, however, I shall try briefly to explain her themes 
and to indicate the character of her style. 


Nearly all of the twelve poems in her book’ are devotional or 
moralistic; the themes of these poems belong to the Augustinian 
tradition. The most obvious examples are the two poems entitled 
“Error Pursued,” the language of the second being specifically 
related to the language of St. Augustine: 


Satan in Eden “was constrain’d 

Into a beast.” 

All of the proud, like him, are pained, 

And you not least, 

To wear the flesh of which we all are made. 


It was a means for him and Christ. 
Shrewder than we, 

Each knew for what he sacrificed. 
Carnality 

Destroys when not accepted and allayed. 


It is the gift of punishment 

That you refuse. 

You say you sin without consent 

And thus excuse 

Self-pity and self-hate — and your despair. 


1 Error Pursued, lowa City: The Cummington Press and The Stone Wall 
Press, 1959. 
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For self is faithless to its end. 
Nor wife nor child 

Will fail as badly, nor has friend 
As soon beguiled. 


It is your way, and you are most aware. 


The theme of both poems is that of pride, which is defined as being 
of the same order and having the same effects as the pride which 
St. Augustine recalls as his, when, seeking an absolute knowledge 
and failing to achieve it, he doubeod everything and considered 
himself without responsibility for his errors: 


For I still held the view that it was not we that sinned, but some 
other nature sinning in us; and it pleased my pride to be beyond fault, 
and when I did any evil not to confess I had done it, that You might 
heal my soul because it had sinned against You: I very much preferred 
to excuse myself and accuse some other thing that was in me but was 
not I. But in truth I was wholly I, it was my impiety that divided 
me against myself. My sin was all the more incurable because I 
thought I was not a sinner; and my iniquity was most execrable in 
that I would rather have You, God Almighty, vanquished in me to 
my destruction than myself vanquished by You for my salvation. 


In this passage, a Manichaean belief causes a self-love so great that 
it would overcome God. In the poems, scepticism causes self-deception 
to destroy the intelligence. The motive for and nature of the self- 
deception are carefully defined, but, again, defined much as St. 
Augustine defines his error. The poem which I have quoted, after 
stating the theme as the refusal to accept carnality as part of human 
nature and pointing out the effects of such a refusal in much the 
same terms as in the passage above, suggests also a means by which 
pride, conceived in these terms, may be overcome. Here, too, the 
perception is Augustinian: 


And when I willed to do or not to do anything, I was quite certain 
that it was myself and no other who willed, and I came to see that 
the cause of my sin lay there. 
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But what I did willingly, it still seemed to me that I rather 
suffered than did, and I judged it to be not my fault but my punish- 
ment: though as I held You most just, I was quite ready to admit that 
I was being justly punished. 


In the poem, however, the “justice” of the limit inherent in the 
human condition is not examined as such; rather, the judgment is 
such as may be found in Jonson’s “Farewell to the World”: 


But what we're born for we must bear: 
Our frail condition it is such 
That what to all may happen here, 
If't chance to me, I must not grutch. 
Else I my state should much mistake, 
To harbor a divided thought 
From all my kind: that, for my sake, 
There should a miracle be wrought. 


The poems are not Christian, but use insights achieved by systematic 
Christian psychology. 

The style of the poems is a modification of the high plain style 
developed in the sixteenth century. It is very personal, but, since 
the purpose is expository analysis, it employs a language which is 
general and frequently technical, depending for its power on the 
serious objectivity and accuracy with which the subject is examined 
and the general conceptual precision of the language which makes the 
accuracy possible, and often depending also on the personal character 
of the statement. Though in certain instances, the style is reminiscent 
of some of Greville’s quieter passages, I imagine that Bridges and 
J. V. Cunningham have been more influential on Miss Pinkerton’s 
practice. It is, at any rate, a style that has been developed from an 
analysis of ethical subjects in general terms, and it is in this manner 
in which Miss Pinkerton uses it. The virtues of this style are evident 
in the poem “Indecision” : 


Identity, known or unknown, survives 
The lost untempered anguish and the waste. 
Its hardness holds, affirming him who grieves. 
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What he is not and is it says till death. 
Then as a diamond when the chisel cleaves 
It is a perfect whole or only dust. 


Unless against time’s claim of absolute 

Spirit should be Christ’s flesh — not habitant — 
And rest, itself unchanged, in time’s estate, 
The righteousness of days one may have spent 
Learning the surest speech, the oldest act, 

Will have but sanctity of precedent. 


And while we live we still are free to choose 
In his perfected death and resurrection 

To see all minor deaths and thereby lose 
Delight in change for final absolution. 

Or we may wait the death none can refuse 


Which will, itself, be in time’s disposition. 


This poem is not entirely characteristic of Miss Pinkerton’s style. 
It is less personal than most of the poems. It is relatively free of the 


erudition of most of the later poems, and free, also, of the occasional 
glimpse in those poems of a more powerful manner. The expository 
order is more formally obvious than usual, being reminiscent of 
Greville’s organization, especially in such poems as “The Earth With 
Thunder Torn.” But the style of this poem may be considered as 
the norm of which nearly all the poems are variations and toward 


which her later poems have tended. 


It is a style which invites scrupulous and precise paraphrase. 
Nevertheless, such paraphrase is almost always difficult, and there are 
places where it is impossible, for the reason that the words do not 
say what they are meant to say. Furthermore, this obscurity is diffi- 
cult to separate from the more general difficulty of the poem, for 
the reason that it is possible to know what the words are supposed 
to mean. One understands the words in their general intention as 
they can be related to what else is said in the poem and to the 
intellectual tradition to which the intention belongs; one cannot 
understand them precisely, however. This particular kind of obscurity 
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and the problems it presents are very obvious if one compares the 
last stanza of “Eros” with Miss Pinkerton’s explanation of what she 
means in the stanza: 


Careless of what I cannot keep, though rare, 

My restless hand, no shadow moving there, 

Touches what is and lets it go, alone, 

Both child and friend, loved and unloved — thus known. 


This deals with the state of mind that follows from the escape from 
passion. No absolute value is placed on any person, thing, or condition, 
in life or death, because each is seen, as nearly as possible, as itself. 
Even the most precious is not to be desired absolutely, because that is 
to violate its nature . . . The border between man and man, man and 
woman, man and God, is defined by perception, and perception is 
limited. But perception, in which I include all the uses of reason, at 
least is a guide to truth, while passion is the father of lies . 


Now I can explain the stanza, and in approximately the same 
manner as she explains it; but my ability to explain it depends to 
a degree that is very hard to define precisely on my grasp of the 
intention of the poem as a whole, as well as on my grasp of the 
general ideas to which the poem refers. The language of the stanza 
stands in relation to that intention and those ideas as a kind of short 
hand rather than as realized eloquence. Insofar as this is true, my 
explanation is an extrapolation. 


The distinction between difficulty and obscurity seems clear in 
this instance. It is not so clear in “Degrees of Shade,” which is the 
most ambitious and powerful poem in the book. I can give what 
seems to be a generally satisfactory paraphrase of it; the question 
is how much my paraphrase depends on my own erudition rather 
than on the poem as it is written. The only way I know to answer 
the question is to offer a paraphrase and then to indicate those places 
where I have had to extrapolate. I shall endeavor to do both very 
briefly. The poem is as follows: 
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Sic autem se habet omnis creatura ad Deum, 
sicut aer ad solem illuminantem. 


Our darkness stays, the only dark we know, 
And I ever desiring to be right 

Am ever more removed, conceiving not — 

As foot can feel the earth and hand, the snow, 
And still be unaware — I live in light, 

Within yet wilfully without your thought. 


Your partial absence, as a shade, extends 
Upon the brightness that my will obscures. 

I am confounded by degrees of shade 

And sometimes think the shade’s arc reascends 
To perfect separation. But I am yours, 

Though nothing, if again I am unmade. 


I cannot do as some in rage have done, 

Who hating love’s compulsion love their hate 
So much they slay themselves perfecting it. 
The course must be endured that was begun 
In shade’s dominion and empowered so late 
To move from out the darkness you permit. 


As indicated by the epigraph, the poem is Thomistic in con- 
ception. The pertinent ideas of St. Thomas are that man is created 
by God, who keeps him in being; that the “last end of the whole 
man ... is to know the first truth, namely, God,” that is, to know 
God in His essence; that in this life man’s knowledge is limited to a 
knowledge of images, or shadows, from which he may only infer 
the essence on witch they are contingent; and that, consequently, 
since he cannot know essence, he must wait for his soul to be free 
of his body in order to achieve his last end, to know the God Whom 
he loves. The poem is not Christian; God is addressed only as the 
first truth and the ultimate essence, though He is addressed per- 
sonally. There is, on the other hand, a vision of hell in the poem, 
but that hell is purely metaphysical in conception, though not in 
feeling. 
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If one grasps these basic notions, he may follow the argument 
of the poem, as follows: Man’s ability to know the truth is limited 
by his nature. I desire absolute certitude, however, and thus obscure 
the truth that I can know, for my desire for certitude, which is 
finally a desire to know essence as well as its images, corrupts my 
power to perceive the images accurately. Since I can know some- 
thing, I am not entirely separated from the power to know and am 
myself an essence. Nevertheless, when my consciousness of my 
limitation, of which my desire bor certitude makes me aware, is com- 
bined with the further limitation of my corrupted power f percep- 
tion, the very images which I see seem dark, being now shades as 
they are images and also as they seem reflections of my privation. 
My inability to distinguish shade from shade tempts me to think 
that the shades are not images of anything, that there are therefore 
no essences, and that, consequently, I am nothing, since I too must 
be an image of nothing. My desire for certitude has thus brought 
me to a complete scepticism, and a terrifying one, for it would 
cause me to deny my own reality, in the belief that privation is the 
only reality. But this scepticism is unsound, for I do exist, though I 
may eventually become the nothing of which I have had the illusion; 
but this is to distinguish between death which is my choice and death 
which is not. Thus I must not seek certitude, must not expect to 
know essence. I must rather endure my limitation, lest, as others 
have done, I destroy myself in the pride that refuses to accept the 
truth that one must love what one cannot know absolutely. 


Now one general difficulty in deriving the argument from 
the poem is that the details depend from the first line on a fairly 
sound grasp of the argument as a whole. The language is such that 
it is not specifically related to the ideas, which have been examined 
in other terms, terms which have been defined with great precision; 
it permits several possibilities of interpretation, and there is no means 
from the beginning by which one may judge what possibilities are 
irrelevant. In the first line, for example, the phrase “the only dark 
we know” seems ambiguous — especially since “Our darkness” can 
really refer to our general condition — and forms an obstacle to our 
understanding of the lines that follow, so that a reference from one 
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line to another tend§ rather to increase the ambiguity than to reduce 
it. Only in thinking about the phrase in relation to the entire argu- 
ment can one understand that the only darkness there is is the human 
darkness. Yet there is still a margin of vagueness in the line. 


The next lines contain the same sort of difficulty, but in these 
lines, extrapolation is even more necessary, first because of the 
use of the word right. The connotations of the ordinary meaning 
of the “desire to be right” are introduced as a comment on the extra- 
ordinary difficulties of distinguishing between, on the one hand, 
the proper desire to be “right” — to know such truth as I can know, 
to be virtuous, to reach the conclusions I hope to reach in this poem, 
etc. — and on the other hand, the improper desire for certitude. 
These connotations contribute to the power of the poem. But they 
are introduced in such a place and in such a way as to obscure further 
one’s ability to know precisely what the logical relationship is between 
desiring, removed, and conceiving, though by extrapolation I can 
say what that relationship must be. 

The obscurity is due also to the vagueness of the precise re- 
lationship and meaning of the words know, right, conceiving, 
unaware, and thought. Though one can shift the meanings of these 
words, the words themselves have connotations which the context 
does not make precise. 


I think it also pertinent to question the logical function of the 
syntax in the stanza. The two present participles in the second and 
third lines, in conjunction with the ellipsis after removed, as well 
as the difficulty of removed, are another factor in the necessity to 
extrapolate; but the extrapolation does not resolve the confusion. 
For all these reasons, and others, whenever I read the stanza, I am 
aware of possible meanings which I cannot relate to each other 
coherently. 

The second stanza is even more difficult than the first, but, 
because of the limitations of space, I shall merely point out that 
there seems to be a figure in the lines, though one is certain of its 
presence only in the line “And almos think the shade’s arc reascends.” 
Though I am able to say what the line means, the line does not 
really mean what I say it does, for it is not possible to grasp what 
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arc and reascend refer to and thus to know how they are meant in 
relation to separation. Degrees and arc may be related to a common 
figure, but I am not sure that they are. The separation is the total 
separation of shadow and substance, but the separation seems to be 
“pictured” and I cannot picture it. I am sure that Miss Pinkerton 
could explain how it is meant to be pictured, but her explanation 
would be an extrapolation. 


I hope that this amount of analysis will be sufficient indication 
of my reasons for having reservations about the poem. The reader 
can hardly be unaware that I have ignored much of the poem in 
order to make my point. Nor does this seem to me to violate the 
poem. If, for example, I should compare Miss Pinkerton’s poems 
with the poems of Greville, which they often resemble in subject, 
erudition, and general manner, I think I could show, by a similar 
isolation of Greville’s argument, that extrapolation is not necessary 
and that, to that extent, her best poems are inferior to Greville’s 
best. He is not only erudite: his erudition extends to the precise 
terms which he uses in specific instances, and if we understand 
the ideas which he assumes we understand and know the meaning 
of the terms, we can understand the poem, despite the occasional 
strangeness of the syntax. 


The kind of obscurity I have tried to define can probably be 
discovered to some degree in most of her poems, but the border-line 
between explanation and extrapolation is always uncertain, and at 
the moment I have neither the space nor the desire to try to perceive 
it more clearly. This kind of obscurity is always a threat to the writer 
who would write about the most serious subjects in this serious 
manner, especially as the manner tends toward relative brevity. 
Greville is no doubt guilty of it also. Nevertheless, because Miss 
Pinkerton undertakes the subjects she does, uses the methods she 
uses, and achieves what she does achieve, she is one of the two or 
three writers of about my own age whom I should trouble to com- 
pare with Greville. 


BARBARA HULL 


Making An Orchid Bloom 


Above a single bud, older 

Orchids grew; their open leaves 

Were petal-white. I touched 

The bud, then plucked it from the stalk. 


Pressing with two fingers 
Between the tight green leaves, 
I forced the bud to bloom; 

The open petals filled my palm. 


I bent them, one by one, 

Until, too strong, the last leaf 
Snapped, slipped through my hands, 
And fell down to the spinning pool. 


The split leaf rose, and turning 
Over in the narrow space, 

Dipped, and caught against a jerking 
Stem that held it twisting in the air. 
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LAWRENCE THORNTON 


Arney 


It was four-thirty. A misty rain fell as the soldiers hurried from 
the barracks. 


“Fall in!” said the First Sergeant; Taylor assumed the position 
of attention. 

“Report!” 

Taylor listened to the voices in the dark repeating the standard 
answer, each louder than the previous one as the reports progressed 
from the first platoon to his own in a crescendo of brief replies. It 
was the first reveille in the new company, and he felt somewhat 
lonely, apprehensive. There were not the usual whispered jokes or 
complaint; only silence, and a strong desire in him to be somewhere 
else. He looked straight to the front without focusing his eyes, sure 
that his body would react automatically if a command were given. 
He thought of a girl he had known in college; her image appeared 
clearly, desirably in a blue summer dress, but it quickly faded as a 
soldier in the front rank began to weave. Their platoon Sergeant 
noticed the unsanctioned movement and said in a low, reproachful 
voice, “Stop that movin’ around goddamn it, you're at attention!” The 
boy did not stop, he staggered ond fell. His rifle clattered loudly as it 
hit the street. 

“What's goin’ on over there?” asked the First Sergeant. 

“Man passed out,” the platoon Sergeant replied. 

“Goddam! . . . Well, get him up and over to the lame ’n lazy 
squad.” 

A moment later the company was dismissed, and Taylor moved 
with the shuffling group toward the barracks. As he waited for the 
congested walk to clear, he looked over at the boy who had fallen. 
He was sitting awkwardly, with his shoulders bent forward, his pale- 
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ness exaggerated by the now dim light. A Sergeant was speaking to 
him. 

“What's your name?” 

“Schultz, Arney Schultz,” the boy answered. 

“Can you get up, Schultz?” 

“T think so.” 


“Okay, go over to that squad standing on the walk.” 
Arney Schultz rose slowly and picked up his rifle. 


“Go get a towel and your shavin’ kit, first, you got to take a 
towel and a shavin’ kit on sick call.” 


The boy turned, joining the slowly moving group. Taylor noticed 
that he was not tall, yet the ill-fitted fatigues revealed a well-propor- 
tioned physique. 

Once inside, Taylor began to mop the floor. He stopped when 
he saw Amey: come in and go to a locker across the bay. When the 
boy opened it, Taylor noticed that the uniforms were spaced un- 
evenly and that some were not in the proper sequence. Few of the 
contents coincided with the company regulations, and this surprised 
him; when the platoon had moved into the barracks the night before, 
a Sergeant had told them that an inspection would be held in the 
morning. He also implied that those men whose lockers were suff- 
ciently neat might expect a pass for the weekend. Taylor had worked 
late ordering his lockers; he wanted the few hours of freedom, and 
he also wanted to impress the Sergeant so that he could pass into 
the anonymity of the obedient soldier. Arney’s lack of interest puzzled 
him, but he thought of this only momentarily. He had learned not 
to worry about anyone, for even charitable actions were often mis- 
construed and lead to one being noticed. 


Saturday came and all of the men in the platoon except Arney 
received passes. Taylor quickly forgot his mild concern for the boy 
as he signed out for the weekend. 


He went to Carmel, and after renting an expensive hotel room, 
wandered through the town until he found a bar which seemed 
promising as a base for his two objectives; drunkenness, and a woman. 
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The next morning he awoke with a pulsing head and only the scent 
of perfume on his shirt to confirm a vague recollection of what had 
occurred the previous evening. 


He spent the day reading on the beach, and after dinner he 
drank enough so that the bus ride to Fort Ord passed quickly. He 
fell asleep while the barracks lights still cast a diffuse glow over 
the loud, drunk soldiers. 

il 

The platoon trained at the mortar range the following day. 
Taylor was grateful for the limited physical activity, because the 
effects of the drinking he had done over the weekend were still with 
him. It was a clear day and the sun gave him a distinct pleasure, 
one which could not be found at the main garrison where a constant 
fog blew in from the sea. He thought of nothing but his comfort all 
day, and when it was time to leave he felt relaxed and almost happy. 

As the platoon formed, he found that he would be marching 
behind Arney Schultz. Amey stood beside him, holding the large 
outer ring of a base plate. Taylor was assigned a similar burden, and 
like others, he passed one arm through the center, resting the weight 
on his shoulder. He suggested this method to Amey, but the boy 
only shrugged indifferently and continued to hold the iron ring in 
his hands. When they began to march, Taylor noticed that he shifted 
it awkwardly from one hand to the other. 

Half an hour later Taylor began to taste dust and feel it on 
his face. As he reached for his canteen he saw Arey fall. Ser- 
geant Morris ordered the platoon to halt. He quickly approached 
the boy and asked what was wrong. 

“It’s my chest,” Arney replied, “I can’t walk any more, it hurts 
my chest.” 

“Well you gutless little bastard,” the Sergeant said, quickly 
swinging him arm toward the men; “you think they got it any 
better than you?” 


Embarrassment forced Taylor to walk away; he did not enjoy 
seeing anyone subjected to public degradation. 
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He sat in the shade of a tree, determined to rest; instead he 
thought of what had just happened. An odd sensation had come over 
him when the boy fell, a pleasant relief. As he considered this curious 
effect, one of the company Lieutenants drove up and was stopped 
by Sergeant Morris. Taylor could not hear their conversation, but it 
apparently concerned Arney, who, at a call from the Sergeant, walked 
over and got into the car. 


“Hey,” shouted a soldier from across the road, “look at Schultz!” 
The car began to move. 


“Candy ass!” someone yelled, “candy ass!” 


Sergeant Morris did not restrain the shouting and more of the 
soldiers joined in. Taylor understood their dirision, vaguely feeling a 
similar emotion; the weakness of one man had given proof to the 
others that they were stronger. 


The car soon disappeared and Sergeant Morris ordered them to 
form the column. As he marched, Taylor discovered that he felt 
indebted to Arney. The boy had vitiated their common fear of being 
the first man to show weakness, yet by his act he had also placed 
himself in an unfortunate position. He became the object for Ser- 
geant Morris’ power to discipline and ridicule, a power which 
Taylor recognized as an immediate source of pleasure for the man. 
Arney’s misfortune did not bother Taylor as much as the Sergeant's 
new advantage; he disliked the man and his dislike grew in propor- 
tion to the Sergeant’s authority. 


Arney’s punishment had been decided when they reached the 
barracks. The men filed wearily inside. Taylor and a few others who 
entered the bay first saw Arney sitting on his bunk, showered and 
wearing a fresh set of fatigues. His rifle, clean and glistening with oil, 
lay across his foot locker. The boy’s comfort touched Taylor with a 
sudden resentment, so that he too participated in the silence which 
had been conceived for punishment. His fatigue left him only a few 
responses, and he easily repressed a vague sense of injustice. At first, 
Arney was not aware of any change, and Taylor watched him as he 
briefly attempted conversation with the men. 
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Soon Taylor began to feel guilty for his part in the castigation, 
and during the remaining hour of light he forced himself to think 
of other things. Later, as taps were played, he lay fully awake, 
listening to the faint music. He could not forget the sight of 
fifty men gathered together in one room, willfully ignoring another's 
existence. He felt a sense of dishonor which began to define his first 
real submission to an existence he had wrongly supposed could not 
claim him. 


In the morning he spoke to Arney, and by breakfast several 
others recognized him. Arney was grateful, and showed his apprecia- 
tion by hurrying through the morning detail in the latrine so that he 
might work on his lockers. He was arranging his field equipment 
display when the Sergeant's whistle signaled a formation. 


That evening, when they had returned from training, Sergeant 
Morris detained their platoon. 


“Some damn body left a helmet on his bunk,” the said, “and 


the inspectin‘ officer seen it. I want to know who sleeps next to 
the rifle rack.” 


Taylor looked over at Arney whose face showed surprise and 
consternation. 


“T guess I do, Sergeant,” Arney said. 


“You guess! Don’t you know where you sleep?” 
“Well, . . . yes.” 


“Okay,” replied the Sergeant; Taylor noticed that his voice 
expressed satisfaction. 


They were dismissed, and it was not until some time after 
entering the bay that he found Arney missing. The boy did not 
appear before the lights were turned out. 


It was perhaps an hour after taps when Taylor was roused from 
his sleep by the sound of the bay doors rattling closed. He rose, angry 
at the carelessness, and was about to speak when he recognized 
Amey. An unpleasant odor came from him which could have no other 


source than the kitchen. Taylor quickly understood his absence; he 
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had replaced one of the regular KP’s, and had been obliged to clean 
the grease trap; the scent of fetid grease was unmistakable. He lay 
back, listening to Arney move about in the dark. 


iii 

Sergeant Morris was with them constantly for the next few 
days, supervising a physical training program. Each day Arney failed 
to meet the Sergeant’s requirements. The boy’s weakness seemed to 
Taylor the result of some illness in his chest, and once, during a short 
break, Taylor mentioned this apparent ailment. Amey responded 


distantly, as if he did not completely trust his companion, that he 
would be all right. 


Occasionally Taylor thought his concern for the boy selfish. Like 
other soldiers, he had a desire to rebel against the restrictions 
under which he lived; if he could get Arney excused from the more 
vigorous training, he would indirectly experience a small victory. 
He was not comfortable with the idea, and it was not forgotten until 


they left to spend a few days in the field. 


They set out for the bivouac area on a cold Sunday morning. 
The first few miles brought a dull pain to his shoulders, but soon 
the constant weight of his pack felt like an extension of his body, 
and the pain receded. He walked mechanically, thinking of pleasant 
things he had done. 


Arney was near the front of the column. As the company 
approached a small hill, Taylor noticed that the boy was losing 
ground. Several men passed him but he continued to move. Taylor 
thought the boy would reach the hilltop when suddenly he faltered 
and fell out of the column. Taylor stopped when he reached him. 
Arney’s face was dirty, streaked with wet lines; Taylor was not sure 
whether they were from perspiration or tears. 


“Come on, Amey,” he said, “get up. We get a break in a few 
minutes.” 


“IT can’t, I can’t breathe.” 


Sergeant Morris approached with long strides. 
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“What's the matter?” 
“Tt’s his chest.” 


“Chest, hell,” the Sergeant answered, “it’s his ass. Goddamn it 
Schultz, get up from there. You fall out again an’ you'll wish you 


hadn’t. Get . . . up!” 


Arney breathed in long gasps, and when he tried to rise, he 
seemed like a fighter vainly struggling to regain his feet before he 
is counted out. 


When the break was over, Arney had recovered sufficiently to 
complete the march. After the company set up camp, the Captain 
let them have the remainder of the day to themselves. Taylor worked 
around their tent, carefully preparing a mattress of leaves and grass. 
As he worked, Arney watched impassively, too weary to do anything 
but lay back against a small rise in the ground. When Taylor 
finished, he placed his sleeping bag over his work and sat contentedly. 
Arney seemed envious and began to gather a few handfuls of leaves, 
sprinkling them unevenly over the ground on his side of the tent. He 
continued only a short time before throwing down some leaves and 
brushing his hand violently. Taylor noticed an insect fall to the 
ground. 


It soon grew dark and quiet; most of the men slept, but Taylor 
lay for a long time at the edge of sleep, taking pleasure in his solitude. 
A sound of rustling leaves disturbed him, but he neither moved 
nor opened his eyes. 


Some time later he was awakened by a shout. The sound of a 
tent pole breaking came to him a moment before the canvas fell, 
and then he heard Arney struggling to get out of the unbuttoned 
end of the tent. The transition from sleep to consciousness was so 
abrupt that as he crawled from the tent and saw Arney retching, 
he felt quite confused. Several men were laughing. 

“What's wrong, Arney?” 

Arney did not answer or move from his bent position. 

“A snake,” someone said, “somebody put a snake in his mummy 


|? 


bag! 
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One of the soldiers, a man named Minotti, went to the collapsed 
tent and returned with a small garter snake. 


“It’s not a snake,” he said, still laughing, “it’s a worm!” Their 
laughter increased with the joke, and as Taylor looked at Amey, 
he felt a sudden contempt for him. 


“Why you miserable little coward,” he said, then he too joined 
in the dirision. 

In a few minutes the laughter subsided, and with its cessation 
Taylor’s anger quickly faded. The group wandered off while Minotti 
and another soldier helped ‘Taylor repair his tent. 


“You poor bastard,” Minotti said when they finished, “you 
gotta live with him for three days.” 


“Yeah,” Taylor replied, “that’s right. Thanks for the help.” He 
went inside, searched Arney's bag, and called to him, Arney did not 
speak when he crawled into their tent. Taylor was bewildered by 
the ease with which he had crossed the thin barrier to cruelty and he 
laid there in the dark for a long time before sleep came. 


For the next three days Arney performed his duties in a manner 
which did not bring criticism from the men. When they returned to 
the company, Taylor sensed in the boy a desire for solitude, and 
this relieved him, for he knew that it would be easier to forget what 
had happened on bivouac if he had no contact with Amey. 


iv 

Time passed quickly during the next few weeks. The training 
was slight, confined to classroom instruction which was intended to 
prepare them for a month long tactical problem. None of the men 
knew what to expect; the only certainty was their destination, 


Camp Hunter-Liggett. A rumour circulated that the temperature 
there never fell below one hundred and fifteen. 


Two days later they climbed aboard trucks and rode for three 
hours, arriving at the Administrative section of the Reservation at 
four in the afternoon. They were given a short break to relieve their 


cramped muscles. When they got back on the trucks, Taylor found 
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Arney sitting beside him. He spoke to the boy in a friendly tone, 
but before Arney could answer a soldier whom Taylor recognized as 
Minotti said, “Hey Arney, they got lots of scorpions around here, 
better look out.” 


“Shut up!” Taylor said. 


Minotti turned to the man on his right, said something which 
Taylor could not hear, and then laughed. Taylor resisted an urge to 
say more, turning to look at the hills they passed. He did not like 
Minotti, but he knew it would be useless to start an argument 


which might lead to a fight. 


They arrived at the camp site, which was only a small clearing 
in the dry landscape. 


“All right,” said Sergeant Morris, “form up in front of the 
CP tent.” 


During the formation, Taylor learned that he would be a driver, 
privileged to sleep apart from the company in the motor pool. He 
did not realize the extent of his luck until the Captain dismissed the 
men with the order to pitch tents. It was pleasant to know that 
he would have a bed. 

Training began that evening when the company engaged in a 
mock river crossing. On the return march Arney fell, suffering a 
cut in his forehead which required several stitches. ‘The company 
was standing in formation when Taylor returned with Arney from 
the dispensary. Sergeant Morris came out of the NCO tent, watch- 
ing Arney as he found his place in the formation. 

“Men,” he said, “seems we've got a trooper in the outfit who 
just can’t take it. Well lemme tell you, he’s goin’ where you do. 
There never had been a goddamned individual in this company and 
there never is gonna be one!” 

Taylor saw Arney lower his head in shame and acceptance. Sud- 
denly the Sergeant's voice rose. 

“You,” he yelled, “you! You don’t move around when you're 
in formation! Come up here!” 

Arney walked out to the Sergeant. 
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“Get down in the leanin’ rest and stay there ’til I say you 
can move!” 


Taylor watched him assume the position. He knew that it 
would not be long before Arney experienced sharp pains in his 
shoulders and arms. The Sergeant continued to speak and Arney 
stayed by his side, supporting his weight on his hands and feet. Five 
minutes passed; his arms began to shake, slightly at first, then quite 
visibly until he could no longer support himself. 


“Okay Schultz,” said the Sergeant, looking down at him, 
“you can get up.” 


Arney attempted to rise, but when he placed weight on his 
arms they trembled uncontrollably. Sergeant Morris dismissed the 
company and Taylor went to the boy, incensed by what he had seen. 


“The bastard,” he said, “the dirty bastard.” He reached Amey 
and then abruptly turned, looking for the Sergeant. He could not 
see him, and his anger was so intense that he found it difficult to 
restrain a shout. 


After breakfast the next morning, he went to see the Captain, 
who listened quiety, replying that he would look into the matter. 
When Taylor left the tent, he felt drained, and a dull impotence 
settled on him. 


Vv 


He drove his truck each day, spending many hours in the intense 
heat of the steel cab. At night he went to the Enlisted Men’s Club 
with the other drivers, getting very drunk. He discovered that if he 
began to drink immediately after supper it was possible to forget 
Arey, and the distance from his bunk in the motor pool to the 
main camp seemed much greater. 


It was in the last week of the encampment, that a message 
was received ordering all drivers to participate in the seventy mile 
march back to Fort Ord. Taylor grudingly reduced his consumption 
of beer; he knew that the march would be difficult even for the men 
who had become accustomed to the heat and the steep hills. The 
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terrain over which they would walk consisted of a broken mountain 
range, and Taylor did not know how long he could keep pace with 
the company. All the drivers worried, and they spent the last few 
days painting their feet with tincture of benzoine, hoping that it 
would sufficiently toughen them. 


The atmosphere at the camp was tense on the morning they 
were to leave. Taylor nervously found his position in the column, 
noticing Arney a few paces ahead of him. A number of laden soldiers 
separated them, but the physical existence of the men did not matter; 


Taylor felt Arney’s presence as if he had been standing beside him. 


A short time after they started to walk the sun rose over a hill, 
infusing the landscape with a soft glow. It was a deceiving light, 
Taylor thought, for in two hours the morning coolness would have 
vanished, replaced by a steadily increasing heat. 


The first seven miles were easy in the coolness; Taylor even 
let himself suspect that the whole march might not involve terrain 
much more difficult than that over which he now walked. But as 
he passed a small hill which had contained his view, a long grey ridge 
of mountains appeared. The men, even the Sergeants who had par- 
ticipated in the march before, could be seen preparing themselves, 
hitching their packs to more comfortable positions, adjusting sleeping 
bags. 


The ascent began after a short break. They had been moving 
for an hour when Taylor saw a soldier step from the column to the 
middle of the road. Sergeant Morris moved up quickly, putting his 
hand on top of Arney’s pack and shoving. Taylor could see that he 
was speaking to the boy when Arney fell. A small truck which 
followed the company to carry those suffering from blisters or heat 
stroke came slowly up the grade. Taylor had come near to where 
Arney and the Sergeant waited. 


“He gets ten minutes,” said the Sargeant, “then bring him back.” 
When the time had elapsed Arney was duly returned. This 


procedure was repeated three times, and after the last occurrence, 
Taylor saw that it was difficult for Arney to get out of the truck. His 
y y tog 
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face was a livid red and his eyes looked dazed. He walked fifty yards 
before dropping to his knees, and slowly rolling over until he 
rested on his side. His hand moved toward his chest, suddenly falling. 


Taylor broke ranks, reaching Arney before the Sergeant. The 
boy’s face was composed; as Taylor looked up, he saw a glimmer of 
fear in Sergeant Morris’ eyes. A fine, attenuated sense of victory 
became palpable for Taylor, yet there was neither elation nor satis- 
faction in it. 


“He really crapped out, didn’t he?” murmurred the Sergeant. 
Taylor glanced down. The boy’s face had lost some of its redness 


and except for the fixed expression seemed almost natural. 


“Yes,” he answered, “I guess he did.” 
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Commencement 


The house was warm and dark. Anna put her books down on 
the coffee table and opened the living room curtains. The drapes 
moved haltingly along the rod, releasing white dust which filtered 
down through the sunlight. 


“Mother?” 


There was no answer; a dog barked. Anna went into the kitchen, 
reached above the dirty dishes on the sink, and took a glass from 
the shelf. She pushed a piece of lettuce into the garbage disposal 
and filled her glass with water; the pipes moaned. There was the 
sound of a metal coat hanger falling to the floor in one of the 
bedroom closets. 


She heard the back gate slam and looked out the kitchen 
window in time to see the iron latch fall into place. Then she went 
into the hall and paused before her mother’s room. 


The door was held ajar by a terry cloth robe hanging over its 
upper corner. She pushed the door open; the room was empty. A 
large dish containing a half-eaten peach and a few spoonfuls of 
cottage cheese was on the nightstand beside the unmade bed. She 
went to the open window above the dressing table and lifted the 
hem of a curtain out of an open jar of cold cream. The freed curtain 
filled in the breeze and brushed her shoulder as she leaned over 
the dusty sill and pulled the screen back into place. After closing 
the window she turned and went into the closet. 


A pile of dirty linen had been pushed into one corner and a 
green silk dress lay across the shoe rack on the floor. Anna picked 
up the dress and slipped it back on the hanger. Her hand touched 
the sleeve of a man’s coat jacket. She took hold of the soft wool 
and held it to her face; the smell of her father was in the material. 
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Anna went to her room and lay down. When she closed her eyes 
she felt the rough sheet at her back. The familiar, yet strangely 
alien smell of her own body was in its folds. A sensation of lightness, 
dizziness came over her and she imagined herself growing, her limbs 
enlarging until she feared to move lest she should crush the little 
objects in the room. Her foot moved convulsively dispelling the 
illusion. The realization that tomorrow was graduation day filled 
her with a weary gratitude. The commencement exercises amused 
her; however, she believed that just such a ceremony was necessary 
and she would deliver her valedictory speech with a sincerity that 
would exhaust her sentiments and free her from a part of her ex- 
perience that was no longer useful. She felt suddenly relaxed and 
relieved. She slept. 

Later, when she awoke to the sound of the television in the 
living room, she tried to remember the time and the day. Then, 
pushing the sheet back with a thrust of her heel, she rose, her nylon 
slip clinging to her thighs and crackling as she moved. 

Her father was asleep in a living room chair. Loose skin dropped 
from his jaw and the flesh about his midriff rolled over the belt, 
almost hiding the buckle. Anna switched off the television and turned 
on the desk lamp. On the desk, its green metallic glass reflected in 
the brass base of the lamp, Anna noticed the small kidney-shaped 
ashtray. A few drops of water clung to the rim, and when she 
lifted it, there was a moist ring on the dark wood beneath. Glancing 
around the room, she saw that the other ashtrays had been emptied. 
She ran her finger around the bottom of the dish, looking at her 
blurred reflection in the surface. It had been part of the household 
for many years, and once, when her mother was away, Anna had 
chipped an edge when dusting; her mother had never noticed. 

The phone rang and Anna went quickly into the hall and 
picked up the receiver; it was cold against her ear. 

“Hello?” At first there was no answer, then she heard the squeak 
of a phone booth door on the other end of the line. 

“Let me speak to Mr. Bolton.” Without replying, Anna laid 
the receiver down. She heard the springs of the chair creak as her 
father stirred. 
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“Who is it?” ne called. 


She took a few steps, then turned and walked slowly back down 
the hall to the phone. For a moment she stood stiffly beside the table, 
and then, bending close to the receiver, she replied loudly and clearly. 


“Tt’s mother.” 


She and her father met briefly in the passage as Anna was 
going back to her room. His eyes were small and swollen at the lids 
from sleep. She pressed her back to the wall so that he could pass 
without touching her and he went to the phone table, wiping the 
corners of his mouth with a forefinger. 

Anna closed her door and moved away so that she would not 
hear the familiar, anxious tone in her father’s voice. She pulled the 
venetian blind cord and looked out at the lighted house across the 
street. 

Once, in childhood, she had ridden to her grandmother’s house 
in the back of a taxi with her mother. She had done something to 
displease and remembered the rough, red back of the driver’s neck, 
and her mother’s hand hard against her mouth and the angry whis- 
pers in her hair. She closed the blinds and leaned her forehead into 
the slants. 


“Anna?” The bedroom door opened and her father stood out- 
lined against the light. 


“What's the matter?” 

“Nothing.” 

She went to her dressing table and switched on the light. 

“Was mother here when you came home this afternoon?” 
Anna pulled a brush through her hair with vigorous strokes. 


“She was just leaving,” she answered. She glanced at her 
father’s reflection in the mirror. He was standing with his forearm 
against the door jamb, pressing his chin into the back of his hand. 

“Going out tonight, honey?” 


“Yes.” 
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“Mother’s down at the show; I’m going to pick her up.” Anna 
sighed and looked down at the knobs on the dresser drawers. 


“Try and be patient with mother, Anna! She’s having a bad 
spell just now . . . she'll be all right tomorrow.” Anna nodded. The 
room was hot; she reached up and wiped the moisture from her 
nose. 


“She’s very proud of you dear,” he said. She watched him as 
he turned sideways in the door, unbuckled his belt and tucked his 


shirt tail into his trousers. 


“Well, have a nice time,” he said. 


They drove out the highway between the old lemon orchards 
that sloped from the foothills to the bluff above the beach. Anna 
lay with her head in the boy’s lap, looking up through the windshield. 
The headlights of a passing car lighted the trees and once she 
thought she saw an owl start quickly from the dark branches. Mike 
turned the car suddenly and the tires rumbled over a cattleguard and 
onto a dirt road. She sat and pulled her skirt down over her knees. 


He stopped along side an irrigation ditch and turned off the 
ignition. The car rolled down the incline into the soft, wet dirt 
of the embankment and the impact rocked the frame. 


“Damn!” he said. 


Without turning off the headlights, he got out of the car and 
peered over the embankment into the ditch. Anna followed the 
broad, familiar lines of his back with her eyes as he bent down, 
picked up a stone and sent it flying into the ‘darkness. She wanted 
to press her hand between his shoulder blades. 


Before them the orchard sloped downward, ending abruptly on 
the edge of a wide ravine, and, on the other side, a road wound 
along the hillside towards the highway. Anna kicked off her shoes 
and lifted her knees against the dashboard. Mike got back into the 
car and switched off the headlights. He smiled. Anna looked away. 


She felt uneasy. He seemed strange, out of context, like a familiar 
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painting on a new wall. They had dated sporadically for a year but 


had few common interests. 


He reached across the seat and, grasping her by the nape of 
the neck, he pulled her to him. 


“Mike, let’s not stay here,” she said. She felt the warmth of his 
thigh against hers. He kissed her, then turned his head and looked 
cut across the ravine at a lone car winding down the hillside. She 
noticed a long, distended vein along the muscle of his neck. She 
closed her eyes and leaned her head into his shoulder. His back 
stiffened, then he turned, took hold of her upper arm tightly, turned 
her body towards him, and touched her throat gently with his lips; 
his mouth was warm. She felt his hand move up under her sweater 
towards her breasts. 


“No,” she said, pressing down on his wrist. 


“Anna ...” She pushed against his chest; a button on his shirt 
dug into the palm of her hand. He grabbed her free arm and tried 
to bend it behind her. 


“Nol” 


Pressing his open mouth hard against hers, he slipped down in 
the seat. They struggled. She twisted her hip into his groin, wrenched 
her arm free and pulled away, hitting her knee on the ashtray. She 
threw her weight against the door and stumbled out of the car. 


The ground was wet. She ran down between the rows of trees 
to a wooden building hidden in the grove and stopped at a corral 
fence. Throwing her arms about a corner post, she clung to the damp 
wood breathing hard. Her breath came in short spasms; her body 
trembled and her neck muscles grew rigid beneath her jaw with each 
intake of air. A noise came from the other side of the corral, and 
frightened, she half-fell, half-stumbled on to her hands and knees. 
Then, crying softly, she rose and brushed the small hard rocks 


from her knees. 


“Get in the car.” Anna turned and saw Mike coming up behind 
her, his heavy-soled shoes slipping on the wet leaves. She let him 
take her; his hands tight about her wrist, he pulled her back towards 
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the car. She stumbled, and her bare foot sank into a soft chuckhole; 
she pushed the cold mud from between her toes. He jerked her arm 
suddenly and she felt a sharp pain across her back. 

At the car, he stopped and looked out across the ravine, and then 
he grasped her around the waist with one arm, lifted her onto his 
hip, and opened the door. 


Mike turned off the lights and ignition at the head of the 
block and guided the car to a stop before Anna’s house. She fumbled 
for her purse, and then quickly stepped out of the car. The click 
of the door handle momentarily startled her. She walked up to the 
door without looking back but she heard the release of the emergency 
brake and the sound of the tires on the pavement as the car coasted 
down the street towards the bottom of the hill. 


There were no lights in the house and her father’s car was not 
in the driveway. Two milk bottles were on the porch beside the 
door. One lay on its side, glittering in the light from the street 
lamp. Anna picked it up and set it quickly on a round, wet ring in the 
concrete. There was a milky film in its bottom. 


She shifted her shoes to her left hand and tried the door; it 
was locked. Anna knocked and waited, curling her toes against the 
cold concrete. There was no answer. She leaned her cheek into the 


wood and called. 
“Mother?” 


A car passed slowly, showing no lights. She stepped out of the 
light from the street lamp and stood against the stucco wall in a dark 
corner of the porch. The car continued to the bottom of the street 
and turned without stopping at the stop sign. Anna stepped forward 
and knocked again. 


“Mother, please . . . ” she called. 


Stepping off the porch, she ran through the wet leaves and in 
through the back gate. The door was locked. She pressed her face 
and hands against the screen of the window. A white object moved 
in the blackness within. 
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“Mother, it’s me. Let me in, I don’t have a key.” The white 
form disappeared. 


“Mother, I know you're in there, let me in!” There was a noise 
from the direction of the living room, and so she ran quickly back 
through the gate and around to the front. She accidentally upset 
one of the milk bottles on the porch. When she turned the knob, 
the door opened. For a moment she stood in the light of the street 
lamp, then she slumped down on the step, hugging her knees to 
her breast and pressing the backs of her calves into the cold concrete. 


“Get up, get up!” The voice was far away. Anna rolled over and 
opened her eyes. The morning sun covered the ceiling; the dust in 
the white glass light fixture glistened. She closed her eyes and turned 
her face into the pillow. The sheet was twisted about her body, 
sticking to the wet skin of her back. 


“Anna, get out of bed!” The voice was coming from the kitchen. 
She listened to the heavy sound of her mother’s bedroom slippers on 


the linoleum floor. She was slamming cupboards; one, two, three. 


“Did you hear me, Anna? Get up!” She opened her eyes and 
looked at a spider web in the coign of the window. Then, lifting 
her arm to her side, she ran her hand down the curve of her waist 


to the hip. 


“God damn, for the last time, get out of that bed!” The oven 
door slammed and the metal racks rattled. Anna sat up and kicked 
the covers to the foot of the bed. 


“Shut up, Mother, shut up! Leave me alone!” Anna heard her 
father call her mother’s name, and then her mother was suddenly 
beside her, arms raised, the white porcelain bed lamp in her hands 
above her head. Anna pulled her knees to her chest and bent her 
elbows over her eyes. The lamp came down, shattering, and there 
was a heavy pain in the bones of Anna’s legs. 


“I hate you, Mother.” Anna said. The woman brought her 
fists down hard on Anna’s shoulder. 
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“Helen, Helen.” Anna looked up and saw that her father was 
trying to pull her mother back from the bed. She fought him, flailing 
her arms and throwing her head. Her breasts swung beneath the 
thin nylon nightgown as she moved. 


“Did you hear what she said? Did you hear what the little 
bitch said?” 


“Helen!” he repeated. Her mother was quiet for a moment, and 
then she plunged for something on the dresser, grasped the scarf 
and pulled several bottles to the floor. He reached for her shoulders, 
and she raised a clenched fist. He slapped her; first on one cheek 
with the back of his hand, then on the other with an open palm. 
She slumped against him momentarily, then ran from the room 


whimpering. 


He bent over Anna and stroked her cheek. The white hairs 
on his chest were visible through the opening in his pajama top. 


“Baby, baby, don’t cry, I’m sorry, please. She doesn’t know 
what she’s doing. Please. Be patient, she'll be all right tonight.” 


Anna closed her eyes. 


Anna left the house late that afternoon and drove down the 
beach road. A warm wind was blowing from the east, nipping at the 
crests of the dunes and stirring up little gusts of sand. She turned 


the car into a short, paved road, parked it at the edge of the dunes, 
and walked to the beach. 


The top layer of sand was warm, but she could feel the cool, 
moist grains underneath with her toes. She sat down beside a dry, 
white drift log and began popping the turgid brown germ cells of 
seaweed washed ashore on the high tide. A lone gull lighted nearby 
and she tossed at flat stone at it. The gull rose and then settled on 
the water. 


The algae-covered rocks were exposed above the low-tide line, 
encircled by the clear, shallow tidal pools, like miniature mountains 
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in miniature lakes. Anna drew her name in the sand with her big 
toe and the skin burned briefly from the friction. 


“There,” she said. She went back to the car and drove up the 
hill to the high school. 


None of the other students had yet arrived, so she climbed the 
stairs in the administration building to practice her speech at the 


end of the long, dark hall. 


She watched the cars pass below the window and her breath 
on the pane fogged the glass which distorted the headlights of the 
cars into liquid sunflowers of light. She stayed in the hallway alone 
until she began to see the others arriving. 


Later, she moved among the familiar faces, smiling, saying little. 
Several of her friends congratulated her and wished her luck; 
Anna pressed their hands and smiled. At seven-forty-five the students 
began lining up outside the auditorium. Anna’s mortar board felt 
tight on her head. Nervously she took it off, smoothed the tassle, 
and put it back on, tucking her bangs up under its deep pointed 


front. 


At the first bars of the march, the group became quiet. Anna 
smoothed her gown and pulled her tassle to the right side of the 
mortar board. Slowly, heads down and watching the feet in front 
of them, the students began to move up the steps through the 
tall doors of the auditorium. 


There was a brief introduction by the Principal, and then a 
prayer led by the minister of the Methodist Church. The sweat was 
beginning to run down the back of Anna’s legs. The superintendent 
of schools was at the rostrum and to keep from thinking about her 
speech, Anna counted the lines on the back of his neck, then the 
pieces of lint on his trousers. Suddenly she heard her name and 
stood up abruptly, realizing too late that he hadn’t yet finished his 


introduction. 


She wobbled in her high heels; her knees were weak and she 
had a slight spasm in her right leg. She tried standing on one leg. 
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At last the superintendent officially introduced her and there seemed 
to be a great deal of applause. Red-faced, Anna bobbed her head. 


She stepped forward, her heels loud on the hollow wooden 
platform, and grasped the sides of the rostrum. The auditorium was 
full, and she noticed that there were people standing in the doorways 
in the back, their coats over their arms, white programs rolled in their 
hands. She took a deep breath, lifted her chin and slowly moved her 
eyes along the rows until she saw the black discs of her mother’s 
sunglasses. 


“Thank you,” said Anna, and the applause ended. 

















Gaudier-Brzeska: a Memoir by Ezra Pound (The Marvell Press, at 253 Hull 
Road, Hessle, East Yorkshire), U.S. distributor: New Directions, $8.50. 


The republication of Ezra Pound’s memoir of the French sculptor Henri 
Gaudier-Brzeska is a modest event, but an event worth noticing. 


What provoked Pound to write the book becomes clear in its first 
paragraph: 

“Henri Gaudier-Brzeska: after months of fighting and two pro- 
motions for gallantry, Henri Gaudier-Brzeska was killed in a charge at 
Neuville St. Vaast, on June sth, 1915. 

It was part of the war waste. Among many good artists, among 
other young men of promise there was this one sculptor already great 
in achievement at the age of twenty-three, incalculably great in promise 
and in the hopes of his friends.” 

The question of Pound’s later development aside, this memoir is certainly 
an honor to both men. That Pound was right to consider Gaudier’s achieve- 
ment great, at a time when his death even was an occasion for a sneer by the 
popular press, is now a matter of art history. At this date it seems incredible 
that his drawings and sculptures were regarded as the work of a “madman.” 
But it is Gaudier’s vision which has educated our eyes, and a few men like 
Pound who have preserved Gaudier’s work for us. 

Pound still owns a number of Gaudier’s sculptures, including a splendid 
marble bust of himself. Indeed, some of the most pleasing photographs in the 
book are those which show Pound sitting among the sculptures. Pound him- 
self is not an aesthetic object, but it is good to know that great works of 
sculpture do still, occasionally, exist in the same context as books and arm- 
chairs and impecunious poets. (The thirty reproductions in this edition are 
fairly good; the reproductions in the original edition were extremely good, a 
luxury which I suppose is not practicable today). 

As the present edition contains additions dated 1918, 1934, and 1960, 
it is also a little anthology of Pound’s prose styles, and a record of his devo- 
tion to Gaudier’s work, over a period of more than forty years. The first half of 
the volume is concerned almost exclusively with Gaudier as Pound knew him 
and as he appears in his own letters and manifestoes. This part of the book 
has certainly not dated for the general reader. The second half, which is 
mostly Pound on Vorticism and incidentally everything under the sun, is 
indeed an interesting document of the period (and a valuable statement of 
many of Pound’s aesthetic assumptions). But I find that it does not wear 
nearly so well as the memoir itself, which is a little masterpiece of its kind. 


nothing matters but the quality 
of the affection— 
in the end—that has carved the trace in the mind 
dove sta memoria . . . CCanto LXXVI). 


—GeorcE DEKKER 














